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'I'his g;iiidc is written for parents and 
teachers who would like to help students 
with disabilities become imolved in 
developing their own Individuali/ed 
Kducation Programs (IKl^s). It is accom- 
panied by an audiotape of teachers and 
parents discussing how they ha\e 
helped students become active partici- 
pants in the IKP process. NKiPUi^’ 
hopes that, together, the guide and the 
tape will answer many of your ciuestions 
about involving students in planning 
their own education. 

While the concept of invoh ing stu- 
dents in developing their own H'.Ps 
may seem difficult at first, in fact, 
students ha\ c much to gain from being 
involved. During the process, they can: 

• learn more about their strengths and 
skills and be able to tell others: 

• learn more about their disability, 
including how to talk about and 
explain the nature of their disability 
to others; 

• learn what accommodations are and 
what types of accommodations might 
help them succeed in the classroom; 

• learn how to speak for themselves; 

• develop some of the skills necessary 
for self-determination and indepen- 
dent decision-making; 



learn about the goals and objectix es 
that form the basis for their education 
and why these goals and objectix es are 
important for them; and, ultimately, 

become more in\ ol\ ed in their own 
education. 
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This guide is organized into lesson plans to help 
teachers use the studi^'nt materials in their class- 
rooms. Ho\ve\'cr, parents can easily adapt the 
lesson plans to use at home with their child with a 
disability. These lesson plans are based upon the 
experiences of Marcy Mcfiahee. a special educa- 
tion resource teacher w ho has worked w ith her 
students w ith disabilities for many years to iin obe 
them in the Ih'F process. 

The plans are written in general terms, to facilitate 
their adaptation to other classrooms and other 
instructors, including parents. No indication is 
gi\ en as to how much time to dewote to any one- 
part of the lessons — each reader must adapt 
the lessons to suit his or her own needs, 
seliedule, and students. The lessons plans arc 
written w ith the assumption that readers ha\e a 
copv of the .SV//t/< 7 //V C/Vt/V/t’ audiotape and booklet 
to use w ith their students. 

.Some tips from the "experience files" of Marcy 
McCiahee: 



concentrate on only some of the ll-.P sections or 
on in\ iting and facilitating their participation in 
the process (c.g., describing strengths and 
interests, describing the disability, listing the 
accommodations that are needed, talking about 
future plans). 

• Realize that this undertaking requires a commit- 
ment of time, ^dur students will certainly ben- 
efit, and they are sure to surprise their teachers, 
parents, and e\ en themselves. HoweN cr, be 
aware — talking to students about IHPs and 
dcNOting time to preparing for the IKP meeting 
a’vV/ take time. 

• Start slowlv, devoting time each week to talking 
with students about themselves and their IKPs. 

lalk weekly w ith students about their strengths, 
needs, learning differences, academic goals. 



• Start working with students in the beginning of 
the vear. w hen everyone wants to do their best. 

• Tailor working with the 11-d’ to the needs and 
abilities of each student. Not every student w ill 
be able to w rite his or her own entire lEP, but 
all should — and can — participate in some fash- 
ion. With some students, you may want to 




This guide and its tape arc- 
designed to be used in 
conjunction with 
NlCnCY’sd Student's 
Guide to the lEP, a package 
that also consists of a 
student booklet and an 
audiotape. 'The Studeut'.<! 
Guide package is designed expressly to 
inform students about the IhP process and 
moti\'ate them to become involved, d'he 
Studeut's Guidfi is available from NK^J 1(>^’. 



When to Involve Students 

According to the law , the lndi\ iduals w ith 
Disabilities l-'ducation .Act. students inn.sf he 
im ited to participate in their own IF.P meet- 
ing beginning no later than age Ih. and 
vounger. when appropriate. Parents and 
teachers can imoh e students at \ounger ages, 
of course, and it makes good sense to do so. 

Students ha\ e a lot to say about themseb es. 
their strengths, their needs, their interests 
and preferences, and w hat they would like 
to do in the future, just ask them! 

This booklet is about gi\ ing students the tools 
to answer effecti\ ely. 
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and plans for the future. Work with them \ ia 
worksheets, elass discussion, indi\'iduali/.ed 
work, and role-playinj;. By slowly building a 
foundation and pro.e;ressi\ ely buildine; upon it 
this work will not seem too ox erwhelmine; or 
indepth for students. 



.Always tailor discussions and work to the needs 
and capabilities of your students. But don't 
underestimate them! As you well know, they 
can surprise you with their ideas, their under- 
standing;. and their desire and a!')ility to partici- 
pate and speak up for themseb es. 

(ielebrate each student's strene;ths and j;rowth! 




Make sure that you have a copy of the 
Stuo'ait's (iuu/c audiotape for your students 
to listen to {for your conx enience. the Stin/i'iU's 
Guide tape is on the rex erse side of the tape for 
teachers and parents), as xvell as a copy of the 
Student's Guide booklet for each student. (Feel 
free to copy the booklet and tape; they both are 
copyright free.) 




a Read through each IKP and identify sensi- 
tix e issues or areas xvhere student (luestions 
are likely to arise. Pay special attention to 
“present lex els of functioning.” diagnosis, medi- 
cations taken, accommodations retiuired, or any 
information that students may not be axvare of or 
that may be sensitix e. Many students are not 
axx’are of the goals that have been established for 
them. Be prepared to address these and any 
sensitix'c issue in a positix e, discreet manner. 



O Inform parents that students xvill be inxolved 
in tbe IKP process. You can conxey this 
information by listing it on the syllabus you hand 
out on back-to-school night, by sending a letter 
borne, or by phone. Inx ite parents to ask any 
(.piestions they hax e about their child's inxolvc- 
nient in the IKP process. .Suggest to your students 
that they also discuss the llsP process at home. 
Many parents may already hax e a copy of their 
child's current IKP. If not. sending a copy home 
to the student's parents may be useful. 

Prepare any xvorksheets, handouts, or other 
materials you intend to use during your 
presentations about tbe IKP. Inform yourself (and 
the student's family) about the laxvs supporting 
the rights of indix iduals xvith disabilities. (.See 
.Appendix A for information about sex eral impor- 
tant federal laxx s. Also sec the Resources section 
of this guide.) 
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'I'lic lessons below carry with them no indication 
of how ivmch time they will take, indi\ idiially or 
collectively. Kach numbered item tends to be a 
separate activity, to allow teachers and parents to 
break up the discussions across days and weeks. 

It's important to be consistent — and persistent. 
Begin the lessons early in the year. Once you 
begin, try to devote some time every day, everv 
few days, or every week to these types of discus- 
sions and acti\ ities. Ov erall, the process -nill take 
//wc— but it is tremendously worthwhile to take 
that time, moving slowly, taking one piece of the 
pu/,/.le at a time, giving students plenty of oppor- 
tunities to discuss, reflect, practice, review, and 
practice some more. 

.Ml items should be considered as suggestions. 

Kach reader must adapt the lessons to suit his 
or her own needs and sehedule and the eapa- 
bil ities and needs of students in the elass. 

m Open the discussion. 

Introduce the topic of learning to students. -Spend 
some time talking with students about learning — 
how they learn, what’s easy for them to learn, what 
helps them learn, what's hard for them to learn, 
what they (or others) can do to help them learn 
what's difficult. Write their comments and obser- 
vations down (without identifying specific stu- 
dents' learning technitiues or difficulties) on a 
poster, overhead, or chalkboard. IvOok for similari- 
ties in learning approaches. Point out differences. 

Find out what your students 
already know. 

Administer a (luestionnaire similar to the one on 
page 5, which is designed to (a) give you an idea of 
what students already know; and (b) lay the foun- 
dation for a discussion about disability and have 
students focus for a moment upon ///W/' disability. 
(Possible answers to this (piestionnaire are pre- 
sented in Appendix B.) 



O 




Make .<urc sIikIciUs. realize fhis isn't a test, just a wav 

of gathering information and starting a discussion. 

Possible adaptations: 

• .Some students may be able to work on the 
(luestions independently. Others may need to 
go over the (juestions as an individualized 
activity or merely listen to the class discussion 
that follows. 

‘ If your students hav e serious difficulties with 
reading or writing, you may wish to simply ask 
students these (luestions and write their answers 
and comments down on the board or an over- 
head. Be prepared, howev er, for some silence 
and blank looks. I ’nless students hav e previ- 
ously been involved in developing their IHl^s, 
in all likelihood they will have difficulty answer- 
ing these (luestions or not be able to answer 
them at all. If this happens, reiterate that this is 
not a test but a way of letting you know that you 
and the class will be starting your discussions 
with the “basics" about the Ihd’. 

0 Give students a positive look 
at whats ahead. 

.\fter the (luestionnaire, it may be a good idea to 
tell students why the class has been talking about 
learning and why you asked them (luestions about 
something called an I HP. -Some suggestions: 

• Be brief and positive. 'The idea is to give stu- 
dents an overall context and unifying thread for 
the discussions and work you'll be doing in the 
months ahead. 

• 'Pell studeiiLS that, throughout the year, the class 
will be working on special lessons that will help 
them take part in planning their education. 
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Student Worksheet 



Disabilities 

Name: Date: 

Directions: Answer the following ciuestions to the best of your knowledge. 

1. 1 low do iy;// learn best? What type of lesson really helps you learn? (For example, you 
like to read new information or hear it first, or you prefer to work in small groups or alone...) 



2. What is a disability? 



o. \')o you have a disability? 



4. 4'herc is a law that allows you to receive special services from the school. 
What's the name of the law? 



5. What is accommodation? 



6. Do you have any accommodations in your classes? 



7. What’s an IKP? 



8. Do have an Ih'.P? 




• 'I'cll students tlicy liavc the rig;ht to he involved 
in planning that edueation, and that yon (their 
teaeher), their parents, and other sehool person- 
nel want to know what they think — what they 
want to learn, what they feel they need to learn, 
w hat type of help really helps, w hat they w ant 
to do in the future. 

• lell them y)u’re looking forward to hearing 
their ideas, heeaiise it’s ///r/'/' edueation and their 
input is \aluahle and Vdliu'd. 

Q| Talk about disabilities. 

Refer the elass haek to the item about disability 
on the (iiiestionnaire. Discuss, as a elass, what 
disabilities are, the range of disabilities in the elass 
and in the world in general, and some of the 
differences between disabilities. Ask students 
what's hard for tliem because of their disability, 
and w hat types of special help they find useful. 

Be sure to contrast this w ith references to their 
strengths and what they find easy. For example, 
".So you ha\e trouble w riting, which makes taking 
notes hard, but you sure listen well and you re- 
member what you hear. ” 





Show ajilm or video about 
disabilities. 



Consider showing a hlm/\ ideo about disabilities 
to vour students. Preview the hlm/video first and 
make sure that the content is appropriate for and 
won't be insulting to your students. I'or example, 
don't select a hlmA’ideo about young children 
with disabilities; identify one that is age-appropri- 
ate. ('Fhe FRKi Clearinghouse on Disabilities and 
(lifted Kducation has a database on available 
videos. ^ on can contact the KRIC Clearinghouse 
at l-8()()-,'^28-()272.) 



Tell students briefly 
about the laws. 

Present information to stu- 
dents about the “Laws” 

(see .\ppendix .\ for a 
summary of the law s \ou may w ish 
to mention) and their lights under 
these laws. 

If you re(|uire students to make 
presentations in your class, this 
presentation on the laws is a 
good opportunity to model for them w hat you 
want in a presentation. For example, Ms. 

MeCahee re(|uires that student presentations have 
four components, and so her presentation on the 
laws incorporates the four components, w hich are: 




(a) a knxc'ord posin', w here the student who is 
presenting w rites tiown the keywords (not 
sentences) associated with the presentation; 
this helps students remember the informa- 
tion they are presenting and helps their 
listeners to take notes; 

(b) a visiuil to support the presentation; 

(c) Holc-ltikiiiii — listeners must take notes on the 
presentation, usually tied to the keyword 
poster; and 

(d) a /y'tvVu.'- after the presentation is finished. 



(An example of these components, used in Ms. 
McCjahee's presentation on the laws, is presented 
in Appendix ( '.) 




Discuss accom modations. 



Specihcallv discuss the concept of “accommoda- 
tions” with the class. Refer students to the list of 
accommodations on page 10 in their booklets. .\sk 
them what types of accommodations or special 
help are useful to them. 'N’ou may be ama/.ed at 
how simple — and astute — their answ’crs arc! 









Discuss tnmsi tiou. 



It you arc working witli students wlio arc 16 years 
old — or, in many eases, younu;er — you will want to 
introduce the importance of transition planning;. 
Within a few years students will he leavinsf sec- 
ondary school, and it w ill he highly useful for them 
to consider w hat lies ahead for them. 



Transition planning!; includes discussing and plan- 
ning; for such areas as the student's; employment, 
postsecondarx’ education (including xocational 
traininf^or adult education), independent living, 
eligihility for \ arious adult scr\ ices (such as voca- 
tional rehahilitation), and community participation 

^our initial discussion with students alxnit transi- 
tion can he brief, just an introduction to the con- 
cept, with more indepth discussion taking place 
later, or it can extend across weeks. 




Assign each student a 'Ulisability- 
related ” Cfuestion to be ausicered. 



For rc\ icw purposes, or for more indepth explora- 
tion of the ideas presented to date, gwe eaeh 
student a (jnestion about a particular disability or a 
word to be defined and explained, Fxamples: 



Words to be Defined Questicais to he Answered 



learning; disal)ilit\ 
auditory memory 

IKP 

disability 
aeeoEimiodation 
emotional disorder 

\isual memory 
traumatic brain injury 
mental retardation 
hearing impairment 



\\ hat is an I h!l\' 

How often does an W\V need 
to be doner 

W hat is (name of disability)? 
W’har is 94-142? 

What is the II)h',A? 

What is reasonable 
accommodation? 

W hat is an amendment? 

W hat is educational testing? 
What is e\a I nation? 

W’hat is due process? 



This is a ripe area for class discussion and student 
activity, as well as being \ itally important to 
helping students make the transition from school 
to postschool settings, so he sure that the class 
(and each individual student of transition age) 
ex entually looks at transition in some depth. (See 
Resources section of this guide for materials 
designed to help educators and parents help 
students with transition planning.) 



Ha\e each student look up the word assigned or find 
out the answer to the tpiestion assigned, then report 
the information to the class. Provide books to assist 
students in their research, such as books from a 
professional teacher's lihrarx’ or school library, their 
own books, or your own. Have students put the 
information they ha\'c discox ered on posterboards, 
and display these boards around the classroom. 



.Some tpiestions you might consider to get the 

discussion rolling: 

What types of things can we do after we get 
out of seliool? (study more, get some kind of 
training, work, participate in the community) 

What would you like to do after you leave 
Itigh school.^ 

Do you know how to do that.' 

What do you need to learn to get ready for 
doing that.^ 

What arc your hobbies.^ 

Do you want to study more after high school.^ 

What types of jobs interest you.' 

And so on... 



Possible adaptations: Of course, some students 
may not be able to do this activity without modifi- 
cation, If need be, adapt the basic idea of the lesson 
to the strengths and needs of your students. I'or 
example: 

• If your students are not able to understand the 
words suggested above, change the vx'ords to 
be more appropriate for your students. For ex- 
ample, some of the xx'ords on the cover sheet of 
your county’s I HP may be excellent words for 
your students to investigate: “participants”, 
“disability”, “evaluation.” 
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• Students who do not read can gather informa- 
tion in other ways, such as conducting inter- 
views, watching videos about disabilities, or 
collecting pictures about disabilities from news- 
papers and magazines. 

• 1 se some commercially available disability 
awareness packages. ’These often explain the 

\ arious types of disabilities in simple, clear ways. 



W'eb'e provided a "glossary of terms” at the end of 
this document. Many short factsheets on disabili- 
ties are available from as well. 




.Again, the lessons and activities described below 
are merely suggestions. They will be time-con- 
suming but will form the basis for student under- 
standing of the IKP process and involvement in 
designing their own IKPs. Adapt the lessons as 
necessary for the needs and capabilities of your 
students. 

Get yourself and your students ready 
to look at an lEP. 

n Prepare an overhead transparency or handout 
showing the type of IKP form your school or 
district uses. The IKP should be blank, waiting to 
be filled in. Also prepare an overhead or handout 
of a sample letter that the school might send home 
to parents to inform them (a) of the .school’s inten- 
tion to evaluate the student, and/or (b) of an 
upeoming IKP meeting that has been scheduled, 
^’ou will use these two items later on in this section. 

Remind students that one of the class’ long- 
term goals is to have them become more 
involved in their education — namely, helping to 
develop their own IKPs. Hand out the Student's 
Guide booklets. 



Talk briefly with the class about the IKP 
process, from the letter sent home to parents 
to the IKP meeting. Indicate the seriousness of 
the process, that it is retiuired by law. You can use 
pages 4-.S in the Student's Guide to organize this 
discussion or assign them as reading homework or 
seatwork. 




Play the Student's Guide tape for the class and 
discuss the information presented there. ’To 
prompt students, you might ask them iiuestions 
such as: 

Wh.at's an 1KP.= 

What are some benefits of students getting 
involved in their IKPs.^ 

Do you want to get involved in saying what’s 
in your IKP.^ 

How do you think this would help you.^ 

What would you want to say, if you were involved 
in your own IKP meeting.^ 

What do you want your teachers to know about 
you.^ Your friends.^ 

Arc there parts of your education or school work 
you’d change.^ Why.^ 

Do you think you’d need to talk about this more, 
to he able to participate.^ 
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Show an lEP. 



B l'sing your o\'crhcad or iiandout of a blank 
IKP. go over wliat an is, what it looks 
like, what the \ arious sections are. i/tis activity ran 
he fairly brief and should be for the purposes o f p,ivin^ 
students a brief introduction to an lEP form. Reter 
students to page 6 in their Student's Guide booklet, 
or write this information on a poster to support 
vour discussion. 



(lO over the IKP sections one by one, talking 
generally about what type of information is to 
be included in that section. 'I'he most important 
sections to concentrate on, particularly in the 
beginning, are the parts of the IKP that describe 
the nature of the student's disability, “present 
levels of functioning," and "goals and <)bjecti\ es." 



Suggestions: 

• .\s you talk, gi\ e students concrete examples 
of the type of information that might go in each 
section, ^bll may also consider showing an IKP 
that is filled out for a particular student, although 
be careful that the IKP doesn't belong to any 
student in the class and that all identifying 
information, such as the student's name and 
address, arc thoroughly blacked out. 

• Similarly, any examples sou use should not 
correspond to any studeiv, in your class. It 
students volunteer personal information or 
examples, that’s great, but sensitivity to stu- 
dents' feelings and their right to pri\acy is of 
paramount importance. 

Have students look at their own lEPs. 

Gi\ e each student a copy of his or her 
owm IKP. 

Put your copy of the blank ll-d’ from the 
previous lesson up on the overhead. Using 
the blank copy as a guide, go over the \'arious 
sections briefly. 





The Importance of Privacy 

W hen it comes time for students to look at 
their own IKPs, you ha\ e to consider carefully 
the pri\ acy issue and the contents of each 
Student’s IKP. 'There may be information in 
the IKP that may embarrass or surprise tbe 
student, and certainly it is his or her right to 
ha\e all information in the IKP remain private. 

'The experience of several teachers who have 
im’olved their students in the IKP process 
suggests that, the first time you have students 
look at their IKPs, students do not tend to 
share the information with others, and other 
students do not tend to “nose into" their 
classmates' IKPs. Kach student tends to be 
absorbed in looking at his or her own docu- 
ment. As the class discusses the IKP — in 
general, not in regard to any specific student 
in the class — personal information may be 
gradually shared. 'Trust builds as all students 
become involved in the process. Yet, this 
activity must be handled in such a way that 
no student’s privacy is invaded by others. 

.Suggestions for maintaining privacy and 
respecting each other’s feelings: 

• Many teachers begin this lesson with a 
simple statement regarding privacy and the 
importance of “minding your own busi- 
ness," or they wait until someone \ iolates 
another’s pri\ acy and quietly suggest that 
“we all look at our own papers." 

• When you first hand your students copies 
of their own IKPs, keep the lesson short 
and general. 'The purpose of the lesson is 
'to give students an opportunity .„ .;ee that 

they do, indeed, have an lEP, and to look at 
what it 's-iys generally. 'They’ll have more 
opportunities in the future to delve into its 
specific contents. 
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Importxint! 'I'hc most crucial aspect of this initial 
introduction to the IKP is not to ha\ e students 
understand all of the details of their own IKP; 
rather, the [purpose of this introduction is to have 
students understand the o\ erali; to see what the 
\ arious sections of the IKP are; to understand that 
they ha\e an IKP; to realize that, up to this point, 
they ha\e not been in\ol\ ed in de\ eloping that 
IKP, but that they can be im oh ed; and to realize 
how important their help is in dcweloping their 
IKP. Don't f^et bogfi;ed down in the details at this 
point. .All students will eventually sit w ith you, 
one-on-one, and o;o through their IKP in detail. 
'Phis Icwel of effort is not necessary in this initial 
introduction. 

• 1 Ia\ e students find their name, their grade, and 
other identifying information. Is it really their 
own IKP.' 

• Have students identify the date of the last IKP 
and project the date by which the next one 
must be dcweloped. They can write this date on 
page 6 of their student booklet. Kven if the next 
meeting is a year away, students can still work 
on the IKP and, if necessarv, call for another 
IKP meeting to discuss changes. 

• Point out the disability section of the blank IKP 
(if there is one). Ha\ e students individually find 
this section in their IKP. Have them silently 
read w'hat it says, or you might mo\ e around the 
classroom and point this out to them. Do not 
dwell on this section; just have them identify 
that it exists and contains specific information 
about them and their disability. 



• I se the same brief process to ha\ e students locate 
other sections of their IKP, such as “present levels 
of functioning,” “accommodations,” and “goals 
and objectives.” Keep the discussion with the 
class brief, focused on the information generally, 
not its specifics. For example, are their goals and 
objectives divided into subject areas, such as 
reading, writing, mobility, and .so on.' .Are any 
accommodations listed.' 

• 1 Ia\ e students find 
(or you might move 
around the classroom 
and point out) the place 
where people haw* 
signed the IKP. \V1 .las 
signed the IKP — their 
parents, an administra- 
tor, their teacher.' Is 
their own signature 
there.^ Why or why not.' 

Would they like to ha\ e their signature on their 
owm IKP.^ If so, then they need to participate 

in the process. 

• Note: If any of your students cannot read or 
have difficulty reading, there are a number of 
ways you can accommodate their needs. They 
can tape record your cxpla.iation and listen to it 
later, as many times as they like, or you might 
prepare a tape in ad\ ance and make it available 
to them. You can also go over the 1F)P with 
them, one-on-onc, at a later time. 
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l.ct students ask (jiicstions about the eontent of 
their IlCI*. Some siij^^estions and obser\ ations; 



• Always encourage students to tiiscuss their llfl’ 
with their family. 



• l''or partieularly sensiti\ e ciuestions, you ma\’ 
wish to answer <j;enerally, sayiii”;, “If you want to 
know more, w e ean talk later." Be aware that, in 
the bet;innin<f. students may w ish to keep 
personal information pri\ate. 

• .Students may ha\ e a lot of ciuestions about the 
fi;oals and objeeti\ es listed in their IlfPs such as 
“\\ here do these eome from.'" and “\\ hy w asn't 
1 asked;" As appropriate, and respectin'^ stu- 
dent privacy, some discussion of student e;oals 
and objectives may arise. For example, you can 
ha\ e students cross out ”;oals they feel they 
have achieved or reflect .{.^cv/evr/Z/v upon the ,”oals 
and objectives that ha\ e been established for 
them. Do they recognize that the work they'\ e 
been doinff in school is tied directly to the g;oals 
and objectix es listed in their IKP.' 



.\fter you ha\ e examined the llfP form and 
process with students, and they ha\e had the 
opportunity to reHect .generally upon the ,noals, 
objectix es, and other information listed in the IKP, 
put the IKPs aside, eitner collecting them or send- 
ing them home for students to discuss xx ith their 
parents. Debrief, briefly discussing hoxx students 
feel about their IlxP, the process by xvhich it is 
dex eloped, and the prospect of their being involx ed 
in saying xvhat goes into the document. 



You max xvish to play the .Student Fape for 
them again, for its motix ational impact. 

Rcx iexv the experiences of the students on the tape 
and solicit your students' impressions and ideas. 




CJenerallx speaking, hax ing a student work on 
writing his or her IKP for the coming year retjuires 
a combination of: 

*■ class discussions 

• seatxvork 

• one-on-one meetings xvith you and perhaps 
other teachers, and 

• homexx'ork done either indix idually or inxolx ing 
parents (gix'en parental xx illingness and time to 
be inxolx ed). 

Work throughout the year on the x arious sections 
of the IKP, taking each one individually and 
sloxvly, folloxx inga process such as: 

• Re-introduce the 1 1x1' section to the class (e.g., 
“d'oday we're going to take a look at that scary 
sounding part of the llxP called prcsai/ /ixrls of 



fuiictinn'wg) and rex iexv as a class xvhat has been 
said prex iously about the section. 

• 1 lax e students discuss as a class xxhatgrwvv/Z/v 
might go in that section. Write their ideas on the 
board or ox erhead. .Add your oxvn ideas and 
examples, as appropriate. 

• 1 lax e students read indix idually what this 
section of their oxvn IFP says. 'Phis activity, very 
personal to students, may take place as 
seatxvork, homexvork, and one-on-one meetings 
xvith you and/or the parents. Alloxv or encourage 
sharing only to the extent of student comfort. As 
students build trust and a sense of community 
about being invok ed in dex eloping their IHPs, 
more sharing is likely to take plaee spontane- 
ously and can be x ery beneficial and motix’ating. 
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• Always offset discussions about what students ■ 
ani'f do with discussion of what they rau do. 

For example, when discussing the disability 
and present levels of functioning sections, also, 
discuss student strengths and abilities. When 
discussing goals and objectives, identify what 
goals and oljjectives students ha\ e already 
achieved, as well as the ones that still need to 
be addressed. 

.As time for a student’s IFF meeting draws near, 
you may need to intensify individual efforts with 
that student, meeting one-on-one with him or her 
to wti^k through the various sections and prepare a 
draft IFP to diseuss at the meeting. 'I'hese indi- 
vidual deetings, and the work the student pro- 
duces as a result, will be significantly enhanced if 
they have been preeeded by class review and 
discussion of the IFF throughout the year. In fact, 
some of the work may already have been done! 
You may find that these individual meetings are a 
terrific way of reviewing and re-emphasizing the 
IFl^ contents, student strengths and needs, and 
his or her preferences. 

Here are some suggestions for organizing this 
indi\’idual work. 

D Makc an appointment with the student 
whose IFF is in need of review. You can 
arrange to meet with the student during class, 
dtuing lunch, or after school. 

If the student can work independently, have 
him or her complete activities 1-4 under 
“Writing Your Own IFF” in z\\c Studet/t's Gui(/c 
booklet. If the student needs support in these 
step.s, then sit with him or her and go over the IFF. 




Ha\ e the student work on a “strength” and 
“weakness” (need) sheet for each class 
(Activity .S in the Stinkiif's (/’///>/" section “Writing 
the IFF”). Ivneourage the student to cover thi;. 
area as completely as [vossible, so that the other 
IFF participants do not catch them offguard 
during the 1 14’ meeting. When students arc the 
first to mention an area of weakness — for example, 
a student might say that he or she is disruptive in a 
particular class — their credibility in the IFF meet- 
ing is increased. Also help the snider' to produce 
a balanced list of strengths and weaknesses; don't 
just have an enormous list of weaknesses, with 
only a few strengths or abilities to offset it! 



B Focus next on helping the student to de- 
scribe his or her (Usability. Is there a term for 
the disability (i.e., learning disability, mental 
retardation, visual impairment).' In /^/wZ/Vz// terms, 
what does this disability mean.' (For example, the 
disability means it’s hard for the student to learn 
new material, or see very well, or get from place to 
place, or participate in certain kinds of activities...) 
Be sure to incorporate mention of the student’s 
strengths into this discussion of disability. 

Move on x.o goals and ohjirtivi’S.yyxd the 
student achieve the goals that are listed.' 
Have the student list those goa's that were 
achieved and those that were not. What changes 
need to be made in tbe IFF, to account for stu- 
dent growth and continuing or new need.' 'Fo help 
the student avoid listing too many goals and 
objectives, ask which h\ c (or ten) goals and objec- 
tives he or she feels arc most iiiiportaiir to work onr 
Are these realistic.^ Achievable.' 
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Tlic student may find it extremely helpful 
and productis’e to make an appointment with 
eaeh of his or her teaehers, in order to identify and 
diseiiss ffoals and ohjectis es appropriate for eaeh 
class, as well as student strengths, neerls. aiul 
reasonable aeeomnuKiations in each class (Acti\’- 
ties d aiui 7). l alkinj' with therapists or other 
school personnel may also he helpful. 



H Many stiulents will he able to contribute 

information regard in” their “present le\els of 
tunctionin”." Most shoulti be able to tlescribe 
their disability aiul w hat accommodations are 
needed in school. 1 lelp each student to put these 
descriptions into acceptable laiif:;ua,i;e. but be 
aw are that, in the Ihil* meetin.a;, the student w ill 
often use his or her ow n woixis. 



As appropriate, address accommodations with 
the student (see Acti\ ity 9 in the Stiu/riit's 
Ciude) and transition planninfj; (see .Activity 10), 
Transition plannin” is an area that is ripe for both 
class discussion and indi\ idual rcHcetion. What 
plans does the student have for the future.' What 
would he or she like to do or be.' What types of 
traininf^ or experience does he or she need in order 
to prepare.' 1 low can the school help.' 



Work with the student to prepare a draft of 
the new ITiP, incorporating the changes, the 
areas of need, and the accommodations suggested, 
be sure to pay attention to the "cwaluation" section 
of the IhiP, too. This section is where the ITiP team 
identifies how they will determine if the student 
has reached a goal or objective. Officially, this is 
called “evaluation criteria" and should include: 



• precisely w hat the student has to be able to do 
(e.g., identify 10 out of 1 Z words eorreetly; make 
the correct change 9 out of 10 times; complete 
all homework assignments); 

• how this information will be gathered (e.g., te icher- 
made tests, observations, student portfolio). 



1 lave the student take the tiraft IKP home 
to share with his or her parents and to gather 
their input. Parents may hav e prepared their own 
draft, so that the family, together, discusses aiul 
develops a draft IT'.P that reflects both parental 
and student thinking. In any event, a final draft 
IKP neetis to be prepareii to take to the IT.P 
meeting (.Activ ity 1 1 ). 




1 lave the student send inv itations to all 
the indiv iduals who will be involved in tlu: 
llvP meeting. An inv itation might look something 
like this: 



i An Invitation 

i 

I I’lcasc A'nmc to my IIaP mcctiiyii and share 
i your ideas. 

Date: \\cdncsd>i\'. October 2.Vd 

l ime: 2:M) [i.m. 

IMaee: Meeiint; Room 4 

Sit^ned. 

I 

(Stiideiu s Name) 

p.s. it' you eannoi attend this meetinu, 
please let me know when we can meet to 
talk alioiit my I1*!R Thank you 
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H i hi\c each stiulcnt practice his or her presen- 
tation tor tlic iipeoniiii” ll\l’ meetinjj;. Most 
students will hcnclic troni nunieroiis opportunities 
to rehearse! Stiulents can practice at home with 
their tamiK ami with each other, if several have 
meetintts in the near future. 

i lere are some sutt.uestions for stiulcnt [iraetiee. 



with the [iroposeil change, and to say why they 
tccl that way. 1 lowevcr. this may he difficult 
lor many students, particularly if thev are eauf'ht 
by surprise, 

\ ou mav wish to model makin<!;a response such as: 
"1 wouki like to think about that suit.iicstion. If we 
need to add it to the IF.P. let's do it later." 



• ^ou may want to hav e them roleplay. on separate 
occasions, deserihiii” their ilisabilitv. their 
strenj'ths. rheir needs, the ;ieeommodations that 
would help them achieve in class, their ttoals for 
the future, and the skoals and objectives thev feel 
are most important for them to work on. Also 
have them practice thankiiift; other participants 
foratiendinji the ll-'.P meetiii.tt, (These roleplays. 
of course, must be tailored to imiiv idual student 
capability. .Students vv ho are not able to address 
all these IKP elements should concentrate on 
shariiift; whatev er thev are capable of— what thev 
would like to do. or a tew brief sentence's about 
their disability, ■preferences, or srrerujths.) 

• T)u can be involv ed in the roleplays as well. 
I'or example, you mij;ht take the part of the 
student, while the student plays the part of a 
teacher or principal. 



•Another situation for which students should he 
prepareii is the possibilitv that another participant 
may sav someth iiifi; negative that hurts or angers 
them, for example, a teacher mi”ht remark that 
"\ou have a ehij-) on your shoulder" or ‘Aou never 
cooperate in class.” Discuss with vour students 
w hat types of responses mi{>;ht he appropriate. 
Model (ami have students practice) apipropriate 
responses such .is "W hat su .tfjjestions ilo vou have.'” 

Hav e the student work on maintainin.tj; eve 
contact with those listening;, as well as vol- 
ume and speed of deliverv’. It may be useful to 
establish some "cues" that you. or another partici- 
pant. can use to remind the student if he or she is 
t^ettiiij:^ off track (e."., not keepiiift; track of the 
time, not maintaining eye contact, or speakiiif^ too 
louclly or softly). Practice these cues with the 
student. 




1 his allows you to model certain behav iors or 
respionses the student may find use'ful in the 
actual IHP meetinji. Then you'd switch roles, 
and the student wouki play himself or herself, 
respondin”; or behaving; appropriately. 

Students may Hnd it particularly helpful to see 
you model iiow to res[iond when other IlvP 
participants want to add or delete j^oals or objec- 
tives. Students should understaml that it is 
appro[')riate for them to either ilisajijree or aj'ree 



If appropriate, have the student send out 
reminders to IhiP participants a week before 
the meetinti; (see pajt;e 9 in the S/iu/ciif's (Unde for 
an example). 



B Suf;f!;est to the other participants, before the 
meetiii”;, that they not interrupt the student 
in the middle of his or her presentation. Discus- 
sion of issues can wait until the student has 
finished presentinj;. 
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n All the hard work that the student (and you!) 

ha\e done has eome to this moment! 1 lope- 
fiilly, all preparations, tliseussions, roleplays, and 
classwork will beat fruit in this meeting, as the 
student shares his or her ideas about what the IhiP 
should eontain, 

The student may wish to greet all partici- 
pants attending the Il-'i’ meeting, making 
sure that those who do not know one another are 
introtluced. I le or she should also make sure that 
all participants receive a copy of the draft IhiP that 
he or she has prepared fo'r discussion. 

When the time is appropriate, the student 
will share his or her ideas with the rest of the 
IKP team. Depending upon his or her capabilities 
and degree of preparation, this sharing may range 
from describing his or her disability in a few 
sentences to actually leading the meeting. What- 
ever the le\ el of participation, it's important that 
the student be able to share his or her ideas freely, 
without interruption. MopefulK, you have role- 
played in class what the stiulent will say, and this 
part will go smoothly. 



O As mentioned abo\ e, there may be times 

when another participant says something that 
hurts or angers the student; desetibes the student 
in largely negati\ e, nonconstructive terms: ot 
proposes changes or alterations to the IKP that 
surprise the student. .\ny prior roleplaying vou 
ha\ e done within your class may help the student 
respond appropriately in these situations. (De- 
pending upon the le\ el of the student’s partieijia 
tion, and his or her ability to ad\ <)catc, you may 
need to be the one who responds.) As necessary, 
help the student focus the discussion on positi\ e 
steps that he or she can take, not on a recounting 
of his or her transgressions. 

Safe: One of the reasons for Inn ing students spend 
time de\ elopinga “.Strength" and “Weakness/ 
Need” sheet is to circunn ent the likelihood that 
an IKP team member will make such negatixe 
statements. If the student has already pointed out 
in his or her presentation that one of his or her 
“weaknesses" is not doing the homework, or not 
participating fully in class, then this reduces the 
need for others to do so. 

B At the end of the meeting, the student should 
thank ex eryone for their active part in plan- 
ning his or her school program. 






D Praise the student. Regardless of mistakes, 
he or she has accomplished much today and 
needs to be told so. 




Max'c the student tell the class xvhat hap- 
pened in the IlCP meeting. 



toxx'ard achiex’ing them.' lloxv is he or she progress- 
ing.^ Does the team need to come together again 
and change anything about the IKP.^ Goals.? Class- 
room placement.? .Services being received.? Have 
the student call another IKP meeting, if nece,ssary. 
And be sure to prepare for that one, too! 



And, as xvas said in the beginning of this 
guide, celebrate each student's groxvth! And 
aware of and monitor progress as xvell. Are the celebrate your part in that groxvth! 

goals being addressed.? Is the student working 



Monitor the goals and objectives throughout 
the Year and encourage the student to be 



O 
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Overview of the Laws 



IM,. 94-142— 

Kcluoation of All 
llanclieappecl 
('hilclren Act 

Also known as the l-'.diication of the 1 landieappcd 
Act. or KllA. Passed in 1M75. lias since been 
amended se\ eral times, ineliidinji: the 1990 
amendment w hieh ehan«j;ed its name to the Indi- 
\ idiials with Disabilities Kdneation Act (IDK A). 
}’ro\ ides federal fundinj; to assist schools in edu- 
eatinii: students w ith disabilities. 

The hd I.\ (now IDF, A) has many retjuirements. 
.\moiif; them: 

• -Schools must prov ide students with disabilities 
with a “free appropriate public education'' and/ 
or related ser\ ices as needed to meet their 
unique learning nt eds: 

• F.ach student w ith a disability who reeeiv es 
special education must have an Individuali/.ed 
I'.ducation Program (IF-P); 

• The 1F,P is created just for that student and 
details the educational goals and objectives the 
student w ill address throughout the year; 

• ,'\ student’s IKP is developed in a collaboration 
between school personnel, the student’s par- 
ents. and (when appropriate) the student; and 

• ,'\ group of school personnel and parents (volun- 
tarv) must meet at least once a year to review 
and revise the IFd’. 



P.L. 101-476— 

'I'lie Individuals 
with Disabilities 
Kdueatioii Act 

• \n amendment to the FI lA (described above), 
passed in 1990. The retiuirements listed above 
remain intact under 1DF,.\. and the following 
items have been added: 

• .Students of transition age (sixteen v ears or older 
and, in many eases, younger) must be inv ited to 
participate in the meeting where the IF,P is 

dev eloped: 

• For students 10 years or older (and in many 
cases, younger), part of the IFd’ must be 
devoted to the transition serv ices the student 

vv ill receiv e to help him or her plan and prepare 
for life after high school. 

• 'Fransition planning includes discussing and 
planning for such areas as the stutient s: 
emplovment, postsecondary education (includ- 
ing vocational training or adidt education), 
indepeiulent liv ing, eligibility for various adult 
serv ices (such as vocational rehabilitation), and 
community pa rtiei [ration. 
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P.L. 93-1 12- 
Rehabilitation 
Act of 1973 

A civil rights law prohibiting tiiscrimination against 
persons with disabilities. 

Section ,S04 of the Act prohibits schools from 
excluding students with disabilities from partici- 
pating in programs receiving federal funding, 
simply because they have a disabilitv. Amended in 
1992 by P.L. 102-.%9. 

Important facts about Section .S04: 

• Section 504 defines a person with a disability as 
“any person who (i) has a physical or mental 
impairment which substantially limits one or 



more of such person's major life activities, (ii) 
has a record of such an impairment, or (iii) is 
regarded as having such an impairmenc.” 

• Major life acti\ itics are defined include self- 
care. performing manual tasks, seeing, hearing, 
speaking, breathing, learning, and walking. 

• .Schools, as recipients of federal funding, are. 
thus, prohibited from discriminating against 
students who meet the debnition of a person 
with a disability. .Xccommodations must be 
made to assist students with disabilities to 
participate in school acti\ ities. including classes. 




Possible Answers to the Student "‘^Disability'' Pre-tesP' 



1. A disability is... 
a limitation 

an area where you're challenged 
something that makes it hard for you to (learn, 
walk, talk, see, hear...) 

2. (individual response, based on student's 
situation and knowledge) 

3. the Individuals with Disabilities Lducation Act 
(IDEA) (formerly the Education of the Handi- 
capped Act, EH A, or P.L. 94-142) 

4. Acconuiiodation is... 

when people make changes that will help you 
participate in activities 

changes in the way things are done, so you can 
learn better 



5. (indi\ idual response, based on stutient’s 
situation and knowledge) 

6. An lEP is... 

a document that describes your educational plan 
an lndi\ iduali/.ed Education Program (or Plan) 
the papers that tell what you'll be studying this year 

7. (individual response, probably 'Acs’') 

8. (individual response, based on student) 



•'I'hcsc arc pos.siblc, somewhat simplified answers that students might give or that you might offer. Please refer to the 
glossary for the more formal definitions of words such as disability, accommodation, and IKI’. 
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I sin”; the presentation on the laws as an example, 
the four components of Ms. Mefiahee's presenta- 
tion look sometliing like this: 

Keyword Poster: 

T fi6 Uwe 1 

^H-142 I-!(.liication of the I laiulicapi'jccl 
Aet(KHA) 
sij^nccl in 1^75 

free appro juiatc pohlie ctl neat ion | 

(I- AIM*) 

I HP once a vear 
Ic^a! (.ioeumeni 

I 

l()l-47h Individuals with Disabilities 
Kdiieation .\et ill) \\) 
amendment (change) 

Transition plan 

Kehal) Aet Scetion .S04 

aecommodations 

examples: 

hooks-oii’tape 
more time <ui tests 
noteiaker 



riic presentation follows the order of information 
on the keyword poster. If stiide its are having 
diffieiilty iinderstandinf^; the material, they are- 
permitted to stop her and retpiest that information 
he repeated or said in a different way. She wea\ es 
stories of personal experienee into the presenta- 
tion — the types of disabilities that previous 
students ha\ e had and w hat types of aecommoda- 
tions they reeeived to support their learniiif^;. 

\'ISl'.\L: Ms. MeCJahee uses a copy of the Cof/- 
gri’s<:ion(i/ Repot t ow the different laws — the 
Americans with Disahilities Act, the Rehabilita- 
tion Aet of 197.1, the KHA, and the IHKA. 'This 
visual shows students eoncrefely that these laws 
exist and are <]uite official. (See note below about 
obtaining; a eopy of the Con^ressiottal Report.) 

NO'l'hi-'l'AKlNCi: Students take notes on her 
presentation, iisinjz; the keyword poster as a start- 



id 




inn point for their notes. (Some students may need 
accommodations or adaptations in note-taking, 
such as usinn another student's notes, usinn a tape 
recortler. addinn words to a sur\ i\ al or reading 
word list, or usinn a computer.) I'lic class noes 
o\ er the notes they ha\ e taken, as part of a feed- 
back loop about the note-takinn process. 

RFA'll'.W: .\fter the presentation on the laws is 
finished (it takes about 2.S-.^() minutes), students 
are permitted to ask (|uestions. I'lie keyword 
poster is renio\ ed, and then Ms. McOahee asks 
the students (piestions about the laws; stutlents 
use their notes and their memory to answer. 
Students are also permitted to share their notes, if 
this type of accommodation is appropriate for their 
learning needs. 

Getting Copies of Laws or 
of the Congressional Report 

Copies of fetleral laws are a\ailable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, .Attention: New Orders. 
P.O. Box .^719.S4, Pittsburgh, P.\ 1.S2.S0-79.S4. 
(Charge orders may be telephoned to the I ..S. 
(jovernment Printing Office at (202) .SI 2-1800. 

'I'ou need to be \ ery specihe about w hich law s you 
woukl like. I'or a copy of the Individuals w ith 
Disabilities hwliication .Act (IDK.A). ask for .M 
(M-'R Parts .M)0-.^99. ( Phis laws replaces the 12du- 
cation of the l landicapped Act (12HA), so you 
need not re(]uest a copy of the 12 HA.) For a copy 
of the Rehabilitation Act of 197.S (as amended), 
ask for: .M CF'R Parts 100 to lOb. 

Copies of federal laws, as well as of the C'o/ii'/rs- 
i^ional Report, may also be ai ailablc from your 
Congressional representative. ('Flic Cotigre^-uoiuil 
describes and summarizes law's in more 
e\ eryday terms.) Write or call your representative 
and say you want the Coiip,remotuil Report on a 
particular law (e.g., the Individuals wdth Disabili- 
ties Fwlucation Act) or a copy of the law itself. 
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The following definitions have been compiled 
from a \ aricty of sources. 'I'he contents of this 
.glossary do not necessarily represent definitions 
endorsed by the I’.S. Department of Ktiiication 
but, rather, rcpresctit how the terms are .generally 
used in the special ctiueation and disabilities field. 

Aceoniniodation — something that meets a need: 
in special education, "reasonable accommodation" 
refers to how‘ schools and teachers adapt, adjlIs^, or 
chan.e;e the [ihysical em ironment, instruction or 
serx ices for a student with a disability so that the 
presence of the student's disability does not 
unnecessarily affect his or her learninjz;^ The 
accommodations that are made are based upon the 
student's special needs. K\am[iles of reasonable 
accommodation include allowing the student to 
take a test in a (|uiet area, use a ta[ie recorder in 
class to take notes, use another student's notes, 
or use textbooks on ta[ie. 

AiiieiKlineiit — a chaiy^e. revision, or addition 
made to a law’. 

Appropriate — able to meet a need: suitable or 
fittiiif;: in special education, children with disabili- 
ties are entitled to a ‘'free appropriate public 
education," w hich means that the schools prox ide 
the education (public) at no cost to the student or 
his/her family (free) and that the education meets 
the student's special needs (appU)priate). 

Auditory Menior>’ — the ability to remember the 
main features of something heard, and/or to re- 
member the setiuence of sex eral items heard. 

(k)^nitive — a term that describes the process 
people use for remembering, reasoninjz;, undcr- 
standinjz;, and usin^ judgment: in special cducati( 
terms, a co}z;nitixx' disability refers to difficulty in 
learning. 
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Disability — the result of any physical or mental 
condition that affects or prexents one's ability to 
dex elop, achiex e, aiui/or function in an educa- 
tional scttiiy^ at a normal rate. 

Due Process — -action that j')rotects a person's 
rights: in special education, this applies to a set of 
Ic^al stc[')s taken to protect the educational ri<»;hts 
of students xvith disabilities and carried out ac- 
coreiin^ to established rules. 

Dyslexia — a disturbance in a person's ability to 
read or learn to read. 

Education of the Handicapped Act (KIIA) — 

Public Laxv 94-142, passed in 197.S, xvhich man- 
dated that schools prox ide children x\ ith disabili- 
ties xvith a free appropriate public education; 
amonfi; other things, this laxv specifies hoxv stu- 
dents are to be assessed for the presence of a 
disability, hoxx‘ the Individuali/ed l\ducation 
Program (IKP) is to be dex eloped collaboratixely 
and rex’iexvcd at least once a x car, and xx hat educa- 
tional rights children xvith disabilities and their 
parents hax e. 

Educational Testinj^ — -the tests that schools fz;ive 
students to see hoxv students are performing!; in 
x-arious skill areas: the tests may be ^roup-adminis- 
tered or individually-administered. Schools typi- 
cally use ^roup-administered tests to find out hoxv 
lar^e numbers of students are performing and to 
identify xvhich students arc havinjz; difficulties in 
school. Students xvho are performing!; beloxv the 
lex el expected for an individual that ape may be 
referred for further testinp, to sec if the student 
has a disability. If the student is beinp tested for 
the presence of a disability, then testinp must be 
individuali/ed. 

Ell A — see Kdueation of the 1 landieapped Aet, above. 
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Kinotional Disorder — :\ condition tliat, under 
l^'cdcral definition, has one or more of these ehai- 
actcristics: (a) an inability to learn that cannot he 
exidained h\ intellectual, sensory, or health fac- 
tors; (h) an inahilitx to huiUi or maintain satisfac- 
tor\ interpersonal rclationshi[')s w ith peers or 
teachers; (c) hehaxior or feelinj;s that arc ina[')pro- 
[iriate under normal circumstances; (d) a general 
per\;isi\ e mood of unhappiness or dc(')ression; or 
(e) ;i tendencN to de\eloi') plnsical sx inptomsor 
fears associated with persoiuil or school problems. 

I la\ ini:; an emotional disorder that ad\ erscK 
affects a student's educational iK*rformance makes 
a student cli.i!;ible for special education under the 
Indixidiials with Disabilities Kdiication Act. 

Kvahiation — the procedures used to determine 
w hethcr a child has a disability and the luiturc and 
extent of the special educLition and related ser- 
\ ices the child needs; also refers to the procedures 
used to determine a student's progress and 
whetlier he or she has aehiex ed the \ V\V ^oals and 
objectix es. 

Free Appropriate Piiblie Kclueation — often 
referred to as h'APK; one of the key reciuircmcnts 
of the Indix idiials xx ith Disabilities Kducation Act, 
XX hich retiuires that an edueation program he 
prox ided for all school-aged children, regardless of 
disalhlity, xx ithout cost to families; the exact 
reciuircmcnts of "‘appropriate" are not defined; 

XX hat is appropriate is to be determined by the 
team that plans each student's Ihd\ based upon an 
indix iduali/.ed ex aluation of the student's abilities 
and needs. 

llaiulieap — see disability, 

Hoarinj^ Iinpainneiit — used to describe a xx ide 
range of hearing losses, xx hich can be permanent 
or fiuctuating; to be eligible for si')ecial education, 
the student must hax e a hearing loss that affects 
his or lier educational j'lerformance. 

IDEA — sec Individuals with Disabilities ICduca- 
tion Act. below. 



1K1‘ — see Indix'iduali/ed Kducation Program, below. 

hicUviduali/ecl Kclueation Projirain (IKP) — a 

x\riiten education plan for a child or youth xxith 
disabilities, dex eloped b\ a team of professionals 
uc;iciiers, therapists, etc.), the student's parents, 
and the student <as appropriate); the \ VA^ is re- 
xiex\cd and updated N carh and describes hoxx- the 
student is presently doing, xxhat the student's 
learning needs are, and xvhat serxiccs the student 
x\ ill need. 

Inclividuals with Disabilities Kclueation Aet 
(ll)KA)— an ameiHiment to the luiucation of the 
1 landicapped .\ct (K1 i.\) [>assed in 1 WO and 
amended again in 1091; changed the name of the 
legislation from Ki l.\ to 1D1*^\, maintained the 
retiuirements of the kdl.\, and added the reciuire- 
ment of transition serx ices for students aged 16 or 
older and, in many cases, younger. 

Leaniing Disability — a disorder in one or more of 
the basic processes inx’olx ed in understanding or 
in using spoken or x\ ritten language; as a result of 
a learning disability, students may hax e difficulty 
listening, thinking, speaking, reading, xx riting, 
spelling, or doing mathematical calculations. 
Students xx ith learning disabilities are eligible for 
special education and related serx ices. 

Least Restrietixe Kuvironinent — an educational 
setting or program that prox ides a student xx ith 
disabilities xx ith the chance to xxork and learn to 
the best of his or her ability; it also prox ides the 
student as much contact as possible xx ith students 
xx ithoiit disabilities, x\ hile meeting all of the 
child's learning needs and physical requirements. 

Mental Retardation — A condition that causes 
indix'iduals to function at an intellectual lex'cl that 
is generally significantly beloxx’ aX'Cragc and to 
haxe difficulties xx ith and deficits in social adjust- 
ment and adaptix e bchax ior. Students xvith mental 
retardation are eligible for special education and 
related serx ices. 
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Miiltidiseipliiiary — a team approach imolx intt 
specialists from more tlun one discipline, such as a 
team matie of a physical therapist, a speech and 
lan,mia,ue pathologist, an occupational therapist, a 
special education teacher, otlier specialists, aiui a 
student's parents. 

IMaeciiieist — the classroom, program. scr\ ice, aiui/ 
or therapy that is selected for a student w ith 
special neetls. 

I’lihlie l.aw 9d- 1 12 — see Reluibilitaiion ,\ei of 
beloxN - 

f^iblic Law 94-142 — see KciueLitiun of* the 
1 laiuiica|')ped .\et, abo\e. 

l^ihlic Law 101-476 — see lndi\ idiials \\ ith 
Disabilities luiueation Act, abo\ e. 

Public l>aw 102-S69 — the most recent amendment 
to the Rehabilitation .\ei of 1073, passed in 1002. 

Reasonable Aeeonunoclation — see Aeeom- 
modarion, abo\ c. 

Rehabilitation Act of 197A — a federal law w hich 
addresses discrimination attains: jK^ophr with ilis- 
abiliries; the law has different sections [)crtainii\!j; to 
different areas of discrimination. Of particular 
importance to schoobai^ed students w ith disabilities 
is Section 304, w liich protects such students from 
heiuf^ excluded, solely on the basis of their disabil- 
ity, from particiixuion in any inoii^ram or activity 
reeeix'iiyi^ fedend funds. The law also introduced 
tlie concept of "reasonable accommodation/' 

Related Services — trans[)ortation and devclo[v 
mental, corrective, and other support serx ices that 
a student with disabilities retpiires in order to 
benefit from education; e\am[)lcs of related scr- 
\ ices include: s|K'cch/lan^iia^e pathology, audiol- 
o^y, psychological serx iees, [diysieal and occupa- 
tional therapy, recreation, including therapeutic 
recreation, counseling services, interpreters for 
those xvith hearing impairments, medical serx iees 
for diagnostic and cx’aluation jnirposes, and 
assistive technology dex'ices and services. 
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vSereening — a procedure in which grou[')s of* 
children are examined and/or tested, in order to 
identifx’ children xvho are at risk of educational or 
other problems; the children who are identified 
are then referred for more imensixe exaluation 
and assessment. 

Section 504 — an imi')ortaiu section of’ the Reha- 
bilitation ,\ct of* bi73, xvhieh |)rohibits discrimina- 
tion against persons xvith disabilities: see Rehabili- 
tation ,\ct of Ri73, ahoxe. 

Special Kclueatiou — programs, scrx ic es, or spe- 
cially designed instruction (offered at no cost to 
families) for children ox er 3 xears old xx ith special 
needs xxho are found eligible for such serx iees; 
these include s|K'eial learning methods or materi- 
als in the regular classroom, and sjK'cial classes and 
[Hograms if the student's learning or [diysical 
problems indicate this ty|K‘ of [nogram. 

Special Needs — often used in the phrase "a child 
xvith s[K'cial needs," this term is used to describe a 
child xx ho has disabilities or x\ ho is at risk of 
dex eloi'iing disabilities and x\ ho. therefore, re- 
c|uires s[)ccial serx iees or treatment in order to 
[^'Ogress. 

Tramnatie lirain Injun (Tlii) — an acciuired 
injury to the brain caused by an external physical 
forc:e. resulting in total or j'lartial functional disabil- 
ity or i^sxchosocial imi^airmeiu that affects hoxx a 
student [progresses in school. This t\[K‘ of injury 
can result in impairments in one or more of* the 
folloxving areas: cognition, language, memory, 
attention, reasoning, abstract thinking, judgment. 
[Hoblem-solx ing, sensory or motor abilities, behax - 
ior, information processing, physical functions, and 
s|K‘eeh. 4'he term does not to brain injuries 

that are congenital or those induced by birth 
trauma. (Children xxith 4'BI are eligible for special 
education and related serx ices. 

Msual Meinon- — abililty to recall main features of 
something seen and/or to remember the set]uenee 
of sex eral items seen. 
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A selection ot resources is listed below to help 
readers locate more indepth information on the 
many issues raised in this technical assistance 
jfuide to Helping Stufh'nts Develop Their ! EPs. \\c 
have also pro\ ided the names, addresses, and 
telephone numbers of the publishers from which 
you can obtain these resources. This contact 
information is, of course, subject to chan.i^e w ith- 
out notice. If you ha\ c difficulty locating a pub- 
lisher, please contact NKllK'.Y. be aware that 
there are also many other books, articles, ami 
videotapes a\ ailablc on such subjects as the law s, 
student invoU ement in the I HP process, sclt- 
determination, and transition plannint;;; the list 
bel'iw is intended to serve as a startint;; point. 

Many states ha\ e projects in self-determination, 
transition planning, or stiulcnt in\'ol\ement in the 
IKP. To find out if any such project exists in your 
state, contact your local director of special educa- 
tion, vour state director of special education, or the 
National Transition Alliance for Youths w ith 
Disabilities, at the 'Transition Research Institute 
in Illinois, telephone; (217) .YYT2.s2.S. 

Information About the Laws 

Children's Defense T'und. (1989). 94-142 <nul 
~t04: Xtim/iers that add up to educdtional rights for 
(hildreii with diuhilities. Washington, DC; .\uthor. 
(.\\ ailablc from the (Children's Defense Fund, 2.S 
Is ,Street N.W., Washington, DC 2()()()1. Tele- 
phone; (202) 628-8787.) 

Copenhaver, J. (199.S). Section 504, An eduaitor's 
primer: What teachers and administrators need to know 
ahont implementing accommodations for etigjhle indi- 
viduals with disabilities. Logan, T'T; Mountain 
Plains Regional Resource Center. (Available from 
Mountain Plains RRC, Attention; .Shauna Crane, 
1780N. Research Parkway, Suite 1 12, Logan, T'T 
84,^21. 'Telephone; (801 ) 7.S2-02,^8.) 



Kiipper, L. (Kd.). (199.M. Questions and answers 
about the Individuals with Disabilities lulucation 
Act. MCHCY.Xews Digest. ,((2). 1-16. (Available 
from MCI ICY. P.O. box 1492, Washington. DC 
2001.^. Telephone; l-8()0-()9.S-()28.S; (202) 884-8200.) 



Involvinfi Students in lEP 
Development /Transition Planninf* 

Curtis, H.. (N Dc/.elsky. M. ( 199.S). It's my life: 
Prcference-ha.<cd planning for self-directed goal meeting 
[facilitator’s guiile, student goal planner work- 
book, and reproducible masters]. Salt Lake City, 
T'T; New Hats. (.Available from New Hats, P.O. 
box .S7.S67, Salt Lake City, T T84LS7. Telephone; 
(801)268-9811.) 

Kbbs, P. (199.S, February). Student participation 
in transition; From invitation to involvement. 
SARRC Reports. 1-8. (.Available from the South 
Atlantic Regional Resource Center, 12.i6 North 
Tniversity Drive, Plantation, F'L .Vs.Q2. 'Tele- 
phone; (,^().S) 47,V(‘)106.) 

Full Citizenship, me. (1994). It's your choice: 
Planning for life after high school [manual and v ideo- 
eassette]. Lawrence, KS; .Author. (.Available from 
F'ull Citizenship, Ine., 21 1 Fast 8th Street, Suite 
T , Lawrence, KS (s6044. Telephone; (91,M 749-060,^.) 

Huff, b. (1994). Transition: A handbook for par- 
ents. students, and advocates. Irvine, CA; Irvine 
TniHed .School District. (.Available from Irvine 
Tniticd School District, Attention; Marion b. 
Zenoff, ,S().S0 barranca Parkway, Irvine, CA 92714.) 

Marshall, L.H., Martin. J.K., Maxson, L., & 
Jerman, P. (199.S). Chousing employment goals 
[teacher’s manual, student materials, and video- 
cassette]. (Colorado Springs, CO; University of 
Colorado at Colorado Springs, Spedal FAlueation 
Program. (Av-ailablc from November 199.S through 
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I'cbriuiry from I nixcrsity ofC lolomdo 
Sprin.i;s, Si^ccial luiucaticm Pro.i^ram, P.O. Bo\ 

7 1 So, ( ioloratio SiHin.i^s, ( X ) S()0,vV7 1 SO, I'clc- 
l')honc: 710-S0S-S()27. Imoiu March 1 00(> on, con- 
tact Sopris West, PX). Bo\ ISOO. ] ]4() lioston 
Axcniic, Longmont. (X) SOS02-1SOO. Tclclphonc: 

1 -tSOO-S47-0747; (S(),M OS 1 -2S20. ) 

Marshall, L,H„ Martin, j.i:., Ma\son, L„ 
Jerman, P. (lOOS), 'lakur^cHtion [teacher's manual, 
student materials, ami \ ideocassette|. (Colorado 
S[nine;s, ( X ): I'nixersity of ( Colorado at ( Colorado 
S|)riiye;s, Special luiiication Program. (See contact 
information for a\ ailal)ilit\ immediatelx aho\e, 
under Marshall et al. reference,) 

Martin. J.K,. Marshall, L.l 1,, Maxson, L.. cX 
Jerman, P. (109S), Scif-dnrrtcd ll\P (teacher's 
manual, student workbook, and 1 \ ideocassecces]. 
( lolorado S|Hiiyj^s, (X): I ni\ ersity ot'( Colorado at 
( Colorado Sprini^s, .Special !-'.ducation Program. 
(See contact information for a\ ailabilitx immedi- 
atcK ab()\e, under Marshall et al, reference.) 

Matus/ak, T,, lam^eL P,, (Joldberi;, M., CX 
(joldbcrt^, P. (1092). tin' lni\x''vvfr. 
for fhr traNsitiofi from /fiii/f school to adult life. 
Minneapolis, MN: P.\(d’lR (Center. ( \>ailable 
from P.\( dSR ( lenrer, 4S2b ( diica.e;o .\\ enue 
.South, \linnea[')olis, MN SS417-10SS. Peleidione: 
(012) S27-2900: 1-SOO-S.V-22S7 (in MN).| 

\ an Reusen, A.K., Box, (1..S. (1004, March/ 
April), h'acilitatinf!; student partieifxition in indi- 
\ iduali/ed education prof^rams throu.^h moti\ a- 
tion stratei!;y instruction, f.yccptioual Childrcu . 
/5d(S), 406— 4 7S. 

Wandry, D., & Repetto, J. (lOOS), transition 
serx ices in the IKdt SICHCY ’irausitiou Suin- 
//////IX ,)’( 1 ), 1-2(S. (Ax ailable from NKdKA, at 
contact information abox e.) 



Wehmeyer, M, (lOOS). Whose futun /.x ////;/ r<vy/v/^ 

.1 student directed transition plannifu^ prot^raw. 
Arlington, I X: The Arc. (Axailable from'd'hc 
Arc, SOO h'.ast Border Street, Suite ,^0(). Arling- 
ton, dX 7()01 0, releidione: 1 -S()0-4,v^-S2SS: 

(SI 7) 2()1 -()()(),>.) 

Self-Dctennination 

.\nderson. lx,, .Seaton, K.. N Dinas, P, (lOOS, 
Se[nember), f 'osteri//ni selfalete/ndnation: ,l muide 
jor edu( ators. Laxvrence. KS: h ull ( ati/ensliip, 

Inc, (See al')oxe for contact information on h ull 
( 'iti/enship, Inc,) 

h'ield, S., N lloffman, A. ('m (ness). Sttps to self- 
detenuination. ,\ustin, d'X: Pro-hXl. ('Phis curricu- 
lum includes an instructor's ^uide, a student's 
manual, and an assessment instrument. It is 
scheduled for publication in December. 100,S 
and XX ill be ax ailable from Pro-lxd. S7(K) .Shoal 
(deck Boulexard, Austin, d'X 7S7,S7, telephone: 
(S12)4.Slo240.) 

\ Lin Reusen, .\,K,, Bos, (XS., Schumaker, J.B., 
iN Deshler, D.D. (1004, December), I he sell - 
advocacy strateiry for eehieatjon and transition plan- 
uinti. Laxxrence, K.S: Ixd^e h'.mei pi ises, Inc. (.Axail- 
able from hXi^e h'nterprises, P,(). Box 1204, 

Lax\ repce, K.S 60044. d'ele[)hone: (01,^) 740-1472.) 
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'Fhis guide is part of NI(>HCV’s Technical Assistance Guide scries. NK'HCV also disseminates other materials and 
can respond to individual requests for information. I'or further information or assistance, or to receive a NICHGY 
TuhUcations List, contact P.O, Box 1492, Washington, I)(] 2()()l.v 'Iclcphoi c: 1-800-695-0285 (Voice/ 

'TV) and (202) 884-8200 (Noicc/'T'D. 

NK’JK!^ thanks our Project Officer. Ms. Marie Roane, at the Office of Special Kducation Programs, IfS, 
Department of Kducation, We would also like to express our deep appreciation to Alyne Ellis, w ho produced 
the audiotape portion of this guide [xickage, and to Marey Me(iahee-Kovae, w ho generously shared with us her 
many teaching strategies for involving students in the IHP process, 4'hanks go as well to the individuals who 
shared their insights about the IKP process and student involv ement and who allowed their remarks to be tape 
recorded! 4'hese are: Erin ('oiinolly, special educator; Dr. (larol ('ash, assistant principal; and Suzanne Ripley, 
director of NK'IK A, and her husband Scott, parents of two teenagers with disabilities, 

NK'IKA would also like to ex[iress its appreciation to each and every one of the reviewers who read this 
publication in its draft form and vv ho shared with us many v aluable insights and suggestions. Specifically, we 
thank: Dr. Robert Snee, Principal, George Mason High School, balls Ghurch, \A; Erin Connolly, special 
educator, Stratford School, Arlington. \A: Dr. Beverly Mattson, Assistant Director, Federal Resource Center for 
Si-iecial Education, Washington, D('; and the parents at the PACKER Center in Minnca[X)lis, MN, Sandy 
Holirstoen, Kris Sehoeller, Vava (iuthrie, and Kristin Her^et. 

Project Director Producer Audiocassette Pne^ram Editor! Author 

Suzanne Ripley Alyne Ellis Lisa Kiipper 

This information is copyrif^ht free. Readers are encouraged to co[n and share it, but please credit the 
National Information Center for (Children and Youth with Disabilities (N1('H( A ), Please share your ideas and 
feedback with our staff by writing to the hAiitor. 
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Publication of this document is made possible through ('ooperative Agreement -H().M)A.M)()().^ between the Aeadcmy for E'dueational 
Development and the Office of Special E'ducation Programs of the I -.S. Department of Kducation. The contents of this document do not 
necessarily reflect the views or policies of the Department of Kducation. nor docs mention of trade names, commercial products, or organi- 
zations imply endorsement by the I’.S. (lovernment. 

'I'he Academy for Educational Development, founded in P^hl, is an independent, nonprofit service organization eommirted to ad- 
dressing human development needs in the United States and throughout the world. In partnership with its clients, the Academy seeks to 
meet today's social, economic, and environmental challenges through education and human resource development; to apply statc-of-thc-art 
education, training, research, technology, management, behavioral analysis, and social marketing techniques to solve problems; and to 
improve knowledge and skills throughout the world as the most effective means for stimulating growth, 
democratic and humanitarian ideals. 








